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CHAPTER 53 


The invasion of Mesopotamia 


Heraclius’ strategy in 627—628 in Phase 4 of his warfare against the Persians 
was a bold one that allowed him to manage risks rather well. He discerned an 
opportunity that he exploited to the fullest while understanding his limits. 
He demonstrated a rare combination of excellent strategic and operational 
skills. There was no adequate Persian force to interpose between him and 
the fertile, rich center of the Persian Empire, and the residence and govern- 
mental nerve center of Khusrau II. The region of Nineveh was a center of 
gravity that gave him the initiative and key to the heart of Mesopotamia. 
It had been critical for Alexander the Great at Gaugamela and again in 
AD 750 when the battle of the Zàb sealed the fate of the Umayyads. The 
victory in December 627 created a new dynamic situation, which Heraclius 
appreciated and exploited. The initiative was his to maintain. 

Literary representation depicts Khusrau's surprise at Heraclius decision 
to invade in the winter,’ but he probably already had dispatched the com- 
mander Roch Vehan to oppose Heraclius? Victory bulletins of Heraclius, 
issued to communicate with his subjects, may be the underlying source. 
Although they are not objective archival documents, they do contain some 
unique details that indicate what Heraclius and his advisers wanted his 
subjects to know and to believe? They portray Heraclius, as he no doubt 
wanted to be, as burning many Persian villages and cities; this was probably 
conceived to be revenge for Persian ravages in Byzantine territory and to 
sate the public's desire for such revenge. 


1 "Theophanes, Chron. A.M. 6118 (317 De Boor). 

2 Sebeos, History 126, ch. 38 (83 Thomson); Storia c. 36 (97 Gugerotti); Hist. c. 26 (83-84 Macler). 

3 Topography of this expedition: Kaegi, "Challenges to Late Roman and Byzantine Military Operations 
in Iraq (a —9 Century),” Klio 73 (1991) 586-594; and “The Battle of Nineveh,” AABSC19 (Princeton 
University, 1993) 3-4, called attention to the long-overlooked (by Byzantinists) Sarre and Herzfeld, 
Archäologische Reise im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet, in which they identified many placenames cited 
in the text of the Chronographia of Theophanes. Michael McCormick, Eternal Victory (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985) 193-195; J. Howard-Johnston, “The Official History of Heraclius’ 
Persian Campaigns,” in The Roman and Byzantine Army in the East, ed. E. Dabrowa (Cracow, 1994) 
57-87. 
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o Heraclius invades Sasanian Empire from west side of Lake Urmia in autumn and early winter 627 

eo Heraclius reaches and crosses Greater Zab River. 

e Heraclius draws pursuing Sasanian army of Roch Vehan onto plain in front of Nineveh, where, near 
village and Karamlays Creek, he suddenly reverses to attack 12 December 627 

o Additional Persian troops seek to join Roch Vehan and block Heraclius 

(5) Heraclius recrosses Greater Zab and penetrates to Kirkük (House of fesdem) 

Q Heraclíus crosses R. Diyala at Jalülà^, seizes Sasanian royal residence at Dastagard, 
threatens Sasanian capital of Ctesiphon before turning back at the Nahrawan Canal, returns north via 
Siarzür (Shahrazür, southeast of Suleimaniya) 

@ Heraclius at Ganzak in April 628 

6 {important army of Persian General Shahrbaräz inactive in Syria] 


Map 4 Heraclius’ campaign in Mesopotamia and southern Azerbaijan, winter 627/628 
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Heraclius set out from Tiflis, probably in mid-September 627, with his 
own Byzantine forces and up to 40,000 Kók Turks and their allies, while 
Yabghu Xak'an continued the siege of the citadel of Tiflis.* Sarablangas 
(Sahraplakan) had a numerically inferior force that was unable to halt his 
advance? Heraclius passed by Shirak, rejoined the valley of the Araxes, 
crossed the Araxes near the village of Vardanakert and rested in the region 
of Gogovit. Khusrau II sent a second Sasanian army under the loyal 
Armenian Roch Vehan (Greek: Rhazates) to resist Heraclius and his al- 
lies. Roch Vehan and his forces believed wrongly that they had routed 
him. Heraclius surprised them by pushing east and circuited Lake Urmia 
from the west, using the road via Her and Zarewand. Roch Vehan proba- 
bly expected that Heraclius would retire west down the Arsanias River in 
the direction of Anatolia. Instead he entered the region of Atrpatakan and 
on to Nakhchawan, hurrying by day and night to penetrate the Zagros 
mountains and descend into the heartland of ancient Assyria. Kök Turks 
accompanied him, but some deserted him because of the winter condi- 
tions. Yabghu Xak'an and his nephew Shat reportedly sent an ultimatum 
to Khusrau: 


If you will not retreat from the king of the Romans and surrender to him all the 
lands and cities which you have taken by force and return all of the prisoners of 
hís country now in your hands, together with the wood of the Cross which all 
Christian nations worship and honor; if you will not recall your troops from his 
territory, the king of the north, the lord of the whole world, your king and the 
king of kings, says to you: “I shall turn against you, governor of Asorestan, and 
shall repay you twofold for each deed committed against him. 1 shall swoop upon 
your lands with my sword as you descended upon his with yours. I shall not spare 
you, nor shall I delay to do to you what I said I shall do." 


Khusrau rejected the ultimatum: “It was unworthy of you to be paralyzed 
and to allow yourself to be perverted by the words of the hothead of the 
Romans, a slave who belongs to me."7 The Kök Turk assistance was critical 
to Heraclius’ victory in 627/628. 

The reliability of the sources of Moses Dasxuranci is doubtful; it is 
unclear how he would have had access to diplomatic correspondence, ex- 
cept for what might have been released to the public. This is probably an 
embellished literary rendering of a possibly genuine ultimatum or gesture, 


^ Theophanes, Chron. A.M. 6118 (317 De Boor) for date and desertions; Stratos, BuZ&vriov II: 566, 
argues for mid-September, which is plausible. 

5 Theophanes, Chron. A.M. 6117 (447 Mango-Scott); Moses Dasxuranci, History of the Caucasian 
Albanians 85, 94-95 Dowsett. Thomson, Rewriting Caucasian History 234-235. 

$ Moses Dasxuranci, History of the Caucasian Albanians 12 (87 Dowsett). 

7 Moses Dasxuranci, History of the Caucasian Albanians 12 (88 Dowsett). 
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one that emphasizes the overweening arrogance and pride of Khusrau on 
the eve of his fall. 

Theophanes source asserts that Heraclius addressed his soldiers: “Know 
brothers, that no one wishes to be our allies, except for God alone and 
the willing Mother of Him, that he may show his power, since there is no 
salvation in numbers of men or weapons, but he sends his help to those 
who place their hope in his mercy." 

The exact number of expeditionary troops whom Heraclius commanded 
is indeterminate; it was conceivably between 25,000 and 50,000 (probably 
too high). Absurdly exaggerated is one Christian Oriental source's figure 
of 300,000 Byzantine troops in addition to 40,000 Kök Turks.? Hera- 
clius intended to bring the war into the Persian heartland. He possibly 
used the Rawandüz Pass, but in any case he led this army, and penetrated 
the Chamaetha region." On 9 October he reached Chamaetha, where he 
rested one week. Roch Vehan reached Ganzak (alias Takht-i Suleiman)" 
in Azerbaijan and followed behind him, but found the countryside stripped 
of provisions, which caused great harm to his animals." On 1 December 
Heraclius reached the Greater Zab River, having descended out of the 
mountainous country, crossed the Zäb and camped near Nineveh. 

Heraclius simply, after reaching Assyria, descended directly against the 
heartland of Khusrau’s country. The explanation for his move north from 
the Zàb, when he already had been south, was his desire that the Persian 
army not place itself, while it was still formidable, in a position to trap and 
deny him an escape route or withdrawal route, if circumstances should force 
him to need one. He wanted to draw the Persians to attack him and force 
them into a battle where he had options for withdrawal. He was planning 
prudently. 

By crossing the Zàb and turning northwest after his descent from Azer- 
baijan, Heraclius tempted the Persians into thinking that be might with- 
draw and try to cross the Tigris to return to Byzantine territory via rel- 
atively well-known, well-watered and well-provisioned territory in upper 
Mesopotamia. Khusrau II probably ordered his military commanders to try 
to prevent Byzantine forces from escaping the Persian heartland unscathed. 

What is certain is Heraclius crossing of the greater Zab on 1 December at 
one ford. It is probable that his crossing took more than one day, especially 
for the animals. In the nineteenth century it took large caravans a whole 


3 Theophanes, Chron. A.M. 6118 (317 De Boor). 

? Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century 253, for general observations. 

1 Location: Sarre-Herzfeld, Reise Il: 87. H Bulletin of the Asia Institute, n.s. 12 (1998) 249-268, 
12 "Theophanes, Chron. A.M. 6118 (317 De Boor). 
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day to ford the Zäb, and an army, even granting variability of estimates for 
its size from as much as 60,000 to 70,000 to as little as somewhere between 
25,000 and 50,000, would have surely taken longer. The Nineveh region 
supplied Heraclius with adequate water and provisions for his men, mounts, 
and draft animals. 

Roch Vehan found a different ford three miles away from that of Hera- 
clius, probably three miles closer to the Tigris. Heraclius sent out Baanes 
(Vahan) the stratelates (magister militum per Orientem) with a few hand- 
picked soldiers who engaged a unit of Persians, slew their commander 
(kometa) and brought back his head and his gold sword. They also brought 
back twenty-seven prisoners, among whom was Rhazates/Roch Vehans 
spatharios, who reported that Roch Vehan sought battle, but was awaiting 
the arrival of 3,000 more Persian troops that Khusrau was sending to him. 
That news caused Heraclius to act swiftly by sending his baggage train on 
ahead and not keeping it near the Zäb. The Persians expected that he would 
cross the Tigris. 

The location of the battle cannot be determined absolutely. Any military 
force that had descended from the north, as Heraclius had done, following 
the Zàb and then fording it and pressing west towards Nineveh, had to pass 
through a plain. From it one could again move easily back south of the Zab 
against the Persian King, which is what happened on 12 December 627, after 
the battle. Heraclius encamped near (mAñoiov) Nineveh and, according 
to Theophanes source, which ultimately is probably some official victory 
communiqué, “discovered a plain suited for battle” (1r&&iov &rriSé&tov Trpos 
TróAseuov) where he arrayed his troops. He was drawing the Persians west 
from the Zàb, onto the extensive plain east of Nineveh, including that 
of Karamlays (Karamles, Qeramlis, Kermelis), which early travelers had 
wrongly identified as the plain of Alexander the Great's battle of Gaugamela 
or Arbela.” Whether the battle of Nineveh was exactly at Karamlays (or less 
likely nearby Bartallah) is not the point; there is a flat plain in this vicinity, 
bifurcated by the Karamlays Creek, which drains into the Wadi Shawr.' 

Consistent with his plan to lure the Persians onto a field of battle, Hera- 
clius probably removed guards from his crossing-point of the Greater Zàb 


3 Potential crossing points of the Zab near its confluence with the Tigris: Otto Lendle, Kommentar 
zu Xenophons Anabasis (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1995) Maps 20 and 21, 
pp. 165-166, and continuing discussion 165—168. 

4 Theophanes, Chron. A.M. 6118 (318 De Boor; 449 Mango-Scott); also PLRE HI: 161, s.v. “Baanes.” 

5 Karl Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung (Copenhagen, 1778) II: 348-349, esp 349n, and Karl Ritter, Erdkunde 
(rev. edn., vol. IX). Correct location of that battle: A.B. Bosworth, Commentary on Arrian’s History 
of Alexander (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1980) I: 293-294. 

16 The poet al-A'shà does not refer to this battle. 
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River. Likewise he probably did not try to keep any communications open 
in that direction. He wished to give the appearance of making a com- 
plete pullback from Persia, that he was going to try either to head north 
(improbable, given hazards of terrain, climate, hostile ethnic groups) or 
cross the Tigris and head northwest to Byzantine territory via the tradi- 
tional route across upper Mesopotamia. Such actions probably allowed 
the Persians, after they crossed the Greater Zab below his ford, to bisect 
Heraclius’ former line of march, that is of feigned retreat and flight. The 
Persians sought to stay closer to the Tigris than Heraclius and to link up 
with other reinforcements. Heraclius’ strategy was a cautious raiding one," 
although some might consider it to be one of annihilation.” He did not 
attempt to occupy and hold fixed points that would be untenable, nor did 
he wish to dissipate and waste his limited effectives. 

The Byzantines found an open field that they always wanted for use 
against the Persians, so that they could deploy troops in close order and 
use their own troops’ skills with lances and their foot-soldiers’ ability at 
hand-to-hand, close combat against the Persians’ preference for the bow. 
Book 11 of Strategikon of Maurikios extensively discusses this logic for 
battle-field selection.” The fog on the battlefield even more perfectly 
suited the Byzantines. It hampered Persian archers and apparently pre- 
vented Roch Vehan/Rhazates, the Persian commander, from understand- 
ing what Heraclius was trying to do. It allowed the Byzantines to approach 
the Persians without taking serious losses from Persian arrows. Although 
the Byzantines eventually surrounded the Persians, we do not know the 
exact formations that succeeded in accomplishing this. The author of the 
Strategikon recommends trying to outflank Persians instead of using frontal 
attacks."? Probably Heraclius suddenly had his troops wheel about to assault 
the Persians on the plain while the Persians thought that they were suc- 
cessfully pursuing the Byzantines. Both sides made extensive use of cavalry, 
which was well suited to this plain. 

The battle "of Nineveh" took place on the morning of Saturday, 
12 December 627. Roch Vehan organized his Persian forces into three masses 


D On the concept: Archer Jones, The Art of War in the Western World (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1987) 54-56, 84-85, 675-679. 

8 Haldon, Warfare 39-40. 

9 On Persians’ methods of fighting: John Wiita, "The Ethnika...” (Ph.D. diss., University of 
Minnesota, 1977) 61-109, esp. 99-101. Everett Wheeler comments that Greek military texts from 
many different centuries advocate infantry rushing the Persians, among other reasons in order to 
neutralize their archers. 

? On outflanking movements: Maurikios, Stretegikon 3.14 (184-187 Dennis-Gamillscheg, 49—50 
Dennis trans), but see also 3.10 (176-179 Dennis-Gamillscheg; 46-47 Dennis (ans 1: Wiita, 
"Ethnika" 101102. 
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and attacked. The seventh-century Armenian source Sebeos states, “They 
pursued Heraclius. But Heraclius drew them [the Persians] on as far as the 
plain of Nineveh; then he turned to attack them with great force. There 
was mist on the plain, and the Persian army did not realize that Heraclius 
had turned against them until they encountered each other.”™ A volatile 
and very fluid situation existed. Heraclius was, at Nineveh, in a poten- 
tially dangerous situation. He could not return whence he came because 
his army and the pursuing Persian army under Roch Vehan had consumed 
all available foodstuffs. The Persians naturally tried to trap him between 
their armies and cut off his escape over the Tigris. 

Theaccounts in Greek of this campaign neither refer to ruins at Nineveh, 
nor to Gaugamela, even though (1) there are some more general literary 
comparisons of Heraclius and Alexander, and (2) some decades earlier the 
Byzantine historian Agathias had referred to tombs at Nineveh.? The place- 
name of Nineveh was known, but in a Syriac form, as the site of a Christian 
community. Historians and panegyrists of the late sixth and early seventh 
century made no effort to associate the location with anything from ancient 
Assyria in classical or Biblical traditions. Nor can one understand Hera- 
clius campaigns well from reading extant Muslim historical traditions such 
as al-Mas'üdi, who claims that it was Shahrbaraz who caused Heraclius to 
invade Iraq as far as the Nahrawän canal.” Tabari’s source confuses events 
in 627 with Heraclius campaign in the upper Tigris region in 625, two 
years earlier.?^ 

The battle took place on a plain west of the Greater Zab that was near 
(23 or 24 kilometers distant) “Nineveh,” which presumably referred to the 
settlements in the actual ruins of ancient Assyrian Nineveh, with its two 
mounds of Nebi Yunis and Koyunjuk. The information that identifies the 
site comes not from descriptions of the actual battle, but its immediate af- 
termath. Although the Persíans suffered heavy losses it was not a rout. Both 
antagonists remained on the battlefield after the combat. Byzantine cavalry- 
men watered their horses two arrow-shots distance from the Persian horse- 
men who watched over their dead until the seventh hour ofthe night. When 
the eighth hour began the Persians suddenly departed, with their baggage. 


H Sebeos, History 126, ch. 28 (83-84 Thomson); Storia c. 36 (97 Gugerotti). 

"7 Agathias, Hist. 2.23.10; Averil Cameron, “Agathias on the Sassanians," DOP 23-24 (1969—70) 67-183, 
esp. her trans. on p. 81 and commentary on p. 91. 

"7 Al-Mas'üdi, Muraj al-dhahab = Prairies d'or (Berbier de Meynard edn.) 2.227 (= Beirut edn. 1.319). 

#4 See Nóldekes comment: Tabari /Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber 295 n. 2. No comment 
on Tabari's (or his source’s) confusion in The History of al-Tabari V: The Sasánids, the Byzantines, 
the Lakhmids, and Yemen, trans. C.E. Bosworth (Albany: State University of New York, 1999) 
322—323. 
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“They camped at the foothills of a steep mountain.”# This precious state- 
ment of Theophanes helps to eliminate sites within a kilometer or so of 
Nineveh, or any of them north of Nineveh. The steep mountain that dom- 
inates Nineveh is to the east, above the plain of Karamlays. It is the Jabal 
‘Ayn al-Safra’ (“Yellow Spring Mountain"), which does have outliers or 
foothills, to which the Persians fled from the plain of Karamlays. 

The Persians departed for the nearby foothills after the battle. Often 
this, according to the Strategikon, was Persian practice, to avoid more bat- 
tle,* not a surprising or dishonorable tactic, just a prudent one under the 
circumstances. The unidentified foothills of the steep mountain were prob- 
ably those of the mount of ‘Ayn al-Safra’ or, less likely, of Jabal Maqlüb, 
to the northwest. As Sir Aurel Stein remarked: “Near the large village of 
Bartallah . . . the foot of the Jabal Ain-as-Satrah is approached by a low out- 
lier of the southern hill chain stretching to the north-east. Here the level 
plain which concerns us may be considered to end." His topographic re- 
marks and a satellite photograph of the region between Nineveh and Jabal 
‘Ayn al-Safra’ enable one to grasp the essentials of the maneuvering and 
battle. They reinforce the trustworthiness of Theophanes and his source 
for this section of the Chronographia. Occupation of these foothills both 
secured the Persians’ protection, as the Strategikon describes their contem- 
porary preference, and secondly, to the extent that the weather permitted, al- 
lowed good visibility for watching the intentions of Heraclius and his army. 

At the end of the battle of Nineveh, after the stripping of the dead, 
and while the Zoroastrian Persians watched over their dead for a minimal 
observance of respect, the Byzantines, at a distance of two arrow-shots 
(approximately 266 or 600 meters),”* watered and fed their horses. There is 
a stream, known locally as the Karamlays Creek, which flows into the Wadi 
Shawr, at the village of Karamlays, and there are other potential watering 
places on this plain, which would be especially true in December. Older 
maps show that the Karamlays Creek and its continuation, the Wadi Shawr, 
bisect the plain of Karamlays and together constitute the obvious natural 
point where a general might choose to stand and fight, supported by an 
adequate supply of water. Karamlays Creek is not an insuperable barrier 
at the village of Karamlays, but in an otherwise flat plain that is circum- 
scribed by the deeper Wadi Shawr, it provided a certain modest amount 
of topographical and psychological support, as well as water. Here was 


?5 Theophanes, Chron. A.M. 6118 (319 De Boor; my translation, see also 450 Mango-Scott). 

26 On Persian preference for rough terrain: Maurikios, Strategikon 11 (114 Dennis trans.). 

27 Sir Aurel Stein, "Notes on Alexander's Crossing of the Tigris and the Battle of Arbela,” Geographical 
Journal 100 (1942) 161. Correction: Safrah, not Stein's Satrah. I visited the site on 11 August 1988. 

8 Cf. G. Dennis glossary in his English translation of the Strategikon 171. 
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Map 5 Battle of Nineveh, 12 December 627. Reconstruction of the battle in the plain near Nineveh 
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Map 6 Battle of Nineveh, 12 December 627. Reconstruction of the battle in the plain near Nineveh (satellite photograph) 
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the obvious rallying-point, to which actual fog gave additional assistance 
and surprise. Presumably Heraclius placed his baggage train, which he had 
sent on ahead, somewhere west of this creek. According to the historian 
of the locality, Mr. Habib Hannona, Karamlays Creek “starts at natural 
springs at a mountain five miles northeast of Karamles near the village of 
Tarjilla...the Wadi Shawr is a seasonal water way about two miles west 
of Karamles, running north-south, and meets Karamles Creek; together 
they join the Tigris River near Nimrud. During autumn and winter, the 
rainy seasons, this wädi with Karamles Creek becomes like a river and is 
very hard to cross or pass through."?? This is the most probable spot where 
Heraclius chose to halt and give battle. Of course one cannot be certain 
which stream was the one that the Byzantines used, or be sure whether 
they brought water to their horses from elsewhere, but the existence of 
streams additionally supports the likelihood that this plain of Karamlays 
and Bartallah was the approximate one in which the battle of Nineveh was 
fought. More precision we cannot reasonably expect, given the vagueness 
of these sources. The terrain around Karamlays is consistent with the few 
details of the battle of Nineveh that we have? Both sides used cavalry in 
the battle. Three fords of the Zab existed in 1873, although their location 
in the seventh century is uncertain." Heraclius probably channeled the 
Persians into fighting on terrain of his choice, where at that time of year 
effectively there was no other easy crossing in any effort to head him off — 
assuming that his pursuers thought that he was fleeing in order to attempt 
to cross the Tigris at Nineveh. 

Probably Heraclius advance guard had occupied the ruins of Nineveh 
itself. The baggage, as per Byzantine advice, may have been in this 
vicinity, instead of near the actual battlefield, even though the encamp- 
ment was merely near to Nineveh, not actually in its perimeter. After 
the battle, when Persian strength was weakened, Heraclius decided to 
strike south, so guards were pulled in from Nineveh and the Byzantine 
baggage was sent south of the Greater Zäb with the main army. The 
leaderless Persians worked their way westwards and occupied Nineveh 
after Heraclius forces withdrew from it. They may still have hoped to 
trap Heraclius at Nineveh, by blocking his anticipated passage across the 
Tigris to return to Byzantine territory. But they misread his intentions. 
Heraclius had no reason to string out garrisons that would have been 


?9 [ thank Mr. Waiel Hindo and Mr. Habib Hannona for providing this information. 

3° Josef Cernik, "Technische Studien-Expedition durch die Gebiete des Euphrat und Tigris," 
Petermanns Geographische Mitteilungen No. 45, Ergünzungsband (1876) 3-5. 

# Cernik, "Technische Studien,” p. 2. 
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picked off. By seizing Nineveh itself, he confused the Persians concerning his 
intentions. 

Heraclius allegedly commanded 70,000, while Roch Vehan had only 
12,000 before reinforcements came, but all of these numbers are suspect. 
The Muslim historian al-Tabari reports that at the battle 6,000 Persians 
were slain out ofa total of 12,000, including the Persian commander, Roch 
Veban. himself. Most of his account is inaccurate.” Heraclius probably 
did take some inventory of his troops at the battle: "When the Emperor 
Heraclius was making war against Rhazates, he inspected his army in review 
and discovered that there were two soldiers alone left from the tyrant- 
loving mob, even though the intervening years had not been numerous."? 
Theophylact saw the disappearance of Phokas' soldiers as proof of divine 
wrath for their wrongful actions: 


For when the Persian war gained free rein, they received their allotted retribution 
for those wicked enterprises by divinely ordained threats, now being struck down 
by fire from heaven at the hour of the engagement, at other times being wasted by 
famine and ravaging, but the majority perished as they surrendered this sinful life 
in the jaws of cutlass and sword. 


One panegyrical official tradition of questionable accuracy depicts a 
public challenge to combat in which Heraclius distinguished himself 
by personally cutting down three Persian challengers, first Roch Vehan 
himself, then two others after Heraclius and his steed suffered wounds. 
A few fragments of George of Pisidias Heraclias III refer to Heraclius as a 
kind of magnetic stone in the battle, probably an allusion to the closing 
of Byzantine ranks around the standard leader, who in this case would be 
Heraclius, immediately before their charge against the enemy. 

3,000 Persian reinforcements for Roch Vehan/Rhazates arrived too late, 
but it is unclear precisely from which direction (south?) they were coming, 
although the Persians had already received some reinforcements.? They 
could have simply crossed the Zäb and Khazir Rivers close to the Persian 
position in the foothills from where they could watch and shadow the 
forces of Heraclius. They could even have been coming from west of the 


?* Tabari/Nóldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber 295. The History ofal- Tabari, V: 332—323 Bosworth. 

3 Theophylact, Hist. 8.12.12 (229-230 Whitby). 

34 Theophylact, Hist. 8.12.10-11 (229 Whitby). 

55 Theoph. Chron. A.M. 618 (318 De Boor). But Nikephoros, Short History 14 (60-61 Mango), for 
Rhazates/Roch Vehan challenging Heraclius to a duel. 

36 George of Pisidia, Heraclias 3 frg. 43-44 (287, 304-305 Pertusi). 

37 C£. Maurikios, Strategikon 3.5, lines 17-25 Dennis-Gamillscheg edition. 

38 Sebeos, History 126, ch. 38 (83-84 Thomson); Patmutiwn Sebeosi, ed. Abgaryan (Yerevan, 1979) 
p. 126; Hist. c. 26 (84 Macler). 
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Tigris. The Persians simply moved their camp, presumably out of the plain, 
after they failed to break up the Byzantines, for its location was now very 
exposed and made no sense. The Byzantines could neither storm the camp 
nor prevent them from moving their camp from its probable location not 
far behind the Persian battle lines. It was therefore on or near the plain, 
possibly near where the Persians crossed the Greater Zàb downstream from 
Heraclius ford. The Byzantine failure to seize the Persian camp and supplies 
underscores the limited scope of the Byzantine victory at Nineveh in the 
formal, immediate sense, even though strategically it was a great success. 

The battle of Nineveh was one in which Heraclius drew on a standard 
repertory of Byzantine techniques, as described in the Strategikon. This in 
no way diminishes the appreciation of the very difficult task of successfully 
commanding and coordinating his troops to achieve the desired result. 
Heraclius took advantage of the opportunities. He deliberately lured the 
Persians into battle west as far as the Nineveh plain.% He took full advantage 
of the terrain, either because he received superior intelligence about the ter- 
rain and his opponents, or because he possessed the skill to appraise the 
value of terrain instantly, a quality that early modern commanders called 
the coup d'oeil, the ability to size up terrain with the glance of the eye. 
The Persian commander Roch Vehan was not very experienced, it appears, 
in fighting against Heraclius and he, his subordinates, and soldiers paid a 
very heavy price. The battle of Nineveh involved the use of classic Byzan- 
tine techniques of close order attack against the Persians on an open plain. 
Predictably, immediately following this action, the Persians retreated away 
from the open plain to rough country where, as the Strategtkon Book 11 
reports, they preferred to stay when they wished to avoid battle with the 
Byzantines, or at least to cause it to be fought on terms more favorable to 
themselves and their own military skills. 

Victory was not total. There was no Persian rout. But in the volatile 
world of warfare it was a case of a marginal victory transforming into 
a decisive one. Nineveh created an accelerating momentum in favor of 
Heraclius and one of internal disintegration for Khusrau II. The absence of 
an adequate Persian army to interpose between Heraclius and Khusrau and 
the agricultural heartland of Mesopotamia, the physical destruction that he 
unleashed, and the uncertainty of Heraclius’ ultimate intentions, created 
new dynamics. A country tired of protracted war could only ponder how 
much more destruction Heraclius might wreak. The prestige of Khusrau 
crumbled; Persians understandably worried and panicked for their lives 


39 Sebeos, History 126-127, ch. 38 (84-85 Thomson); Patmutiwn Sebeosi 126 Abgaryan; Hist. c. 26 
(84 Macler). 
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and their property. Heraclius profited from the turn of psychology. This 
time the Persians folded. Heraclius contacts with Shahrbaräz and with 
some key Christians in Persia and with disaffected diverse minorities within 
Persian ranks were crucial. Heraclius, despite his religious devotion, showed 
sufficient flexibility to reach accommodations with dissident Christians, 
even Nestorians, in Persian territory. Flexibility and resourcefulness were 
valuable. 

After defeat, the Persians, in what was a kind of standoff, having lost 
6,000 men, kept a watch over the corpses of their dead (oknvwpata), 
following Zoroastrian strictures, but for a more limited duration, for one- 
fifth or so ofa day (probably an abbreviated watch for military exigencies).*? 
It was a Zoroastrian practice to leave the dead exposed and not touch their 
clothing or valuables. The Byzantines were free to rob the corpses. 

Heraclius army won much booty: "They carried away many all-golden 
swords and belts decorated with gold and jewels and the shield of Rhazates 
[Roch Vehan] having one hundred twenty plates and his breastplate and 
his caftan with his head and his bracelets and his golden saddle. They 
also captured alive Barsamouses, the commander of the Iberians serving in 
the Persian army." Heraclius then encouraged the troops against Khusrau 
"in order to frighten him," and summoned Shahrbaräz from Byzantium. 
Yet was he really at Constantinople or merely in its vicinity, after he had 
made terms with Heraclius Constantine, or are Theophanes and his source 
merely speaking generally and carelessly of summoning him from Byzantine 
territory?^ Heraclius shrewdly waged psychological warfare by terrifying 
Khusrau into taking precipitous action. 

Heraclius all this time probably tried to sow doubts in Shahrbaraz s mind 
about Khusrau II. Conversely, Persian traditions may well be correct that 
Khusrau II or his associates attempted to ruin the reputation of Shahrbaräz 
in the eyes of Heraclius and cause him to distrust Shahrbaraz. 

But unlike the poetic panegyrics of George of Pisidia and the victory 
accounts in Theophanes, reality was not merely conventional military op- 
erations or any triumphal religious procession. The new dimension involved 
the risky and uncertain exploitation of internal Persian divisions for max- 
imal advantage. Heraclius had excelled at handling matters of timing and 
internal subversion back in 608 and 610, and the opportunity presented 
itself for him to resort to it again, albeit involving a polity and society that 
were very different from those of Byzantium. 


4° "Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6118 (319 De Boor; 450 Mango-Scott). Cf oxnveoperra in Chronicon Paschale, 
where it means simply the dead, pp. 730—731 (185 Whitby). 
4 Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6118 (319 De Boor; cf. 450 Mango-Scott). 
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Persian leaders may have expected Heraclius to return to Byzantine ter- 
ritory in the direction of either Amida (Diyarbekir) or to cross the Tigris 
and traverse the plain to the Euphrates and from there make his way back 
to Byzantine territory, as he had done in 625. He surprised them by in- 
stead heading into the heartland of Persia, toward the seat of governmental 
power, where no serious Persian army could stop him. The Persians were 
too weak to oppose Heraclius recrossing of the greater Zàb, so they fol- 
lowed. Heraclius seized four bridges over the lesser Zab, presumably at or 
near the modern town of Altun Kópru, but the Persians managed to find 
other crossings that enabled them to bypass Byzantine forces. Uncertain is 
exactly where the 3,000 Persian reinforcements joined up with remnants of 
the Persian army of the now dead Rhazates.*? 

It is unclear why Khusrau H persisted at his royal residence of Dastagard 
and did not flee to Iran to take advantage of the territorial depth of his 
empire. Dastagard's location astride or near major communications nodal 
points may have been too embarrassing to concede to Byzantine ravaging. 
The dynasty's prestige may not have been able to withstand the ravaging of 
Mesopotamia. Any royal flight of Khusrau endangered the political struc- 
ture. Yet the Diyala (Torna) River was no place along which to organize 
any effective defense line. 

After crossing the Greater Zäb River unopposed on 21 December, the 
tourmarch George with his horsemen captured bridges over the Lesser Zab, 
a distance of 48 Roman miles.# Here Theophanes or his source is relying 
on a victory bulletin of Heraclius. Heraclius followed, crossed the Lesser 
Zàb on 23 December, and proceeded on to spend Christmas at Kirkük or 
Karka de Beth Slokh, at the residences of Yazdin (Iesdem), the influen- 
tial Christian (Nestorian) financial official (chief administrator of the vital 
and lucrative land tax) of the Sasanian Empire and its most prominent 
Christian layman.*^ Heraclius used "Saracen," i.e. Arab, patrols, probably 
because they knew the language or could communicate with others who 
might provide information.9 Heraclius already contacted elite Christian 
subjects of the Sasanian Empire, who provided him with key contacts and 
useful information about conditions within Khusraus empire. The family 


# Thomas Artsruni, History of the House of the Artsrunik’ 160, says that 4,000 Persians survived the 
battle of Nineveh. Those 4,000, added to the reinforcements, would make 7,000. Tabari/Noldeke 
put the Persian dead at 6,000: Geschichte der Perser und Araber, p. 296. 

4 Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6118 (320 De Boor, 450 Mango-Scott). A tourmarch commanded a turma or 
cavalry unit (very old Roman term). Chronology: B. Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse et l'histoire de la 
Palestine au début du VIe siècle lY: 271-272, 278-279. 

44 Location: Sarre-Herzfeld, Reise II: 88. On Yazdin: PLRE IIT: 612—613, s.v. “Iesdem.” 

5 Chronicon Paschale 730 (185 Whitby). On these, Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century 
I: 642, 644. 
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of Yazdin won a prominent place at Heraclius court in the final years of 
the reign. Those ties were already being cemented. Indigenous Christians 
also informed him about the location and condition of Christian hostages 
and prisoners, and concerning wealth and other resources within Khusrau's 
empire, and probably provided intelligence about numbers of troops, given 
their familiarity with the Persian military payroll. One will never know the 
full truth about those ties, which official bulletins did not divulge. 

The halt at Kirkük is important. There is, significantly, no indication 
that Heraclius army damaged any property at Kirkük. Kirkük proba- 
bly made a psychological impact on the Byzantines, for in the vicinity 
eerie flames spurt from petroleum that oozes to the surface (although no 
Byzantine source mentions this). Khusrau II reacted by recalling the Per- 
sian army, which managed to cross the Lesser Zàb at another ford and 
placed itself south of Heraclius. Probably Khusrau himself, on the news 
of the approach of Heraclius, departed from Dastagard on 22 January. ^? 
Heraclius captured and burned the Persian palace of Dezeridan (Kufri).*? 
The Persian army crossed the Diyala River and encamped there. Heraclius 
captured Rousa (Rushanqubadh/Zengabad),* which he ravaged. Although 
he feared that Persians would block his own crossing of the Diyala River, 
they deserted the key bridge at his approach. He crossed the Diyala (Torna) 
and then took the palace of Beklal or Jalül4’# on 1 January, and then de- 
stroyed it, giving the game in its game preserve to his soldiers. Alexandrians 
and Edessenes, whom the Persians had taken prisoner, fled to Heraclius. 
Khusrau II, Armenian deserters informed Heraclius, waited for him five 
miles in front of Dastagatd, at a point called Barasroth. There he learned 
from shepherds that Khusrau II had fled to Dastagard with his treasures, 
carried by beasts ("loading on elephants and camels and mules in his ser- 
vice household"), when he learned that Heraclius had passed the Diyala 
and that he had ordered his army to loot Dastagard. Theophanes chronol- 
ogy from the departure of Heraclius from Karka de Beth Slokh (Kirkük) 
to Jalülà' and Dastagard is not out of the question, if one refers not to 
the entire Byzantine force, but to mobile units. The countryside between 
Kirkük and Jalülà' is mostly smooth or only lightly rolling.$° There is no 
obvious fortified line. One could bypass Kufri. Cavalry units could traverse 
that distance. Whether the baggage train could is another matter.” 


46 Here I accept the first of two chronologies proposed by Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse Il: 281. 

47 Location: Sarre-Herzfeld, Reise II: 88. 55 Location: Sarre-Herzfeld, Reise II: 88. 

*? Location of Beklal and Torna (Diyala): Sarre-Herzfeld, Reise II: 88, and 86 n. 8. 

5° As I observed in August 1988, 

* Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse YI: 276, reasonably asks whether such speed was possible. It is a stretch, 
but it was conceivable. 
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Heraclius now controlled not only the ancient royal road that stretched 
from Persepolis into Anatolia, but also that other critical road that is the 
principal one from central Mesopotamia into Iran. Jalülà' was a strate- 
gic position. He had several options before him. He had cut off central 
Mesopotamia temporarily from the principal route for communications 
and reinforcements. The doubtful loyalties of Shahrbaräz and his troops 
imperiled Khusrau, who could not easily flee into Iran, a flight that would 
likely have encouraged Mesopotamia to revolt. A move by Heraclius into 
the interior of Iran would have been very unwise: he lacked adequate num- 
bers of troops, logistics, or intelligence. Fora few weeks Heraclius controlled 
the jugular of the Sasanian Empire. 

Heraclius divided his army after crossing the Diyala. One part went to 
Dastagard and the other one, under his personal command, went to an- 
other palace called Bebdarch (Tazaristan/Tachara),” ravaged and burned 
it. At Dastagard Heraclius celebrated Epiphany on 6 January, plundered its 
game preserve and destroyed the palace. He found three hundred flags that 
the Persians had captured from the Byzantines over the course of various 
military actions, vast amounts of spices and other valuable condiments: 
*... they found much aloe and large woodstocks of aloe, of seventy and 
eighty pounds, and much silk and pepper and many beyond counting 
number of shirts of charbasia, sugar and ginger and many other sorts of 
things, and asimon and shirts made wholly of silk, wool carpets and carpets 
sewn by needle so many that, because of their weight, he burned them 
because they were too heavy to carry away.” Theophanes source empha- 
sized the exotic and astounding proportions of the triumph for rhetorical 
effect. Khusrau had fled Dastagard nine days previously, to Ctesiphon and 
then to Veh-Ardashir. Heraclius wrote an ultimatum to Khusrau: ^I pursue 
and run after peace. I do not willingly burn Persia, but compelled by you. 
Let us now throw down our arms and embrace peace. Let us quench the 
fire before it burns up everything.” Heraclius may in fact have released 
an "open letter," or bulletin, more for propaganda purposes within Byzan- 
tium and within his army and to cultivate support, possibly, within Persia. 
Of course the text can be mere rhetorical exaggeration, again trying to 
portray the arrogant Khusrau doomed to fall. Heraclius left Dastagard on 
7 January. 

Heraclius’ forces three days later under George the zourmarcb found the 
Nahrawän Canal blocked, because the bridge had been broken. He sent a 


5 Location: Sarre-Herzfeld, Reise II: 88. 
9 Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6118 (322 De Boor; cf. 451 Mango-Scott). 
54 Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6118 (324 De Boor; cf. 453 Mango-Scott). 
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force under Mezezios to probe but it turned back.’ This was a sign of great 
prudence on Heraclius part.’ Unlike Julian in 363, who became involved 
in heavily populated central Mesopotamia and its problems of logistics, he 
turned, utilizing a different route than that by which he had arrived, thus 
avoiding problems of the exhaustion of supplies along that route. Probably 
he was unaware of an ancient saying; "many declare that there is a certain 
decree of Fate that no Roman emperor may advance beyond Ctesiphon." 5 

Grisly scenes filled the last days of Khusrau IT. St. Anastasios the Persian, 
for example, was strangled on 22 January at the village of Bethsaloe.5? Khus- 
rau ordered the mass execution of prisoners in his prisons. Sons of Yazdin 
bribed the executioners so Anastasios remains could be removed by their 
servants and a few monks. They shrouded his remains in precious clothing 
and left them at the monastery of St. Sergios the Martyr.°° Reportedly 
St. Anastasios foretold the death of Khusrau: "Know brothers, by the grace 
of God, that tomorrow I shall die. In a few days you will be freed and the 
impious and bad king will be killed.” 

The author of the life and acts of St. Anastasios continued, in an almost 
contemporary narration: 


The brother of the monastery .. . having rendered funeral honors to the body 
of the martyr, having deposited it as was proper in the said monastery of Holy 
Sergios, stayed there, asked how he could return to the one who sent him. And 
about ten days later, on the first of February, our very pious and very Christian 
Emperor Heraclius arrived with the army that followed him. Seeing them, the 
brother rejoiced and spoke to them in the Roman [Greek] language. They asked 
him what he was doing there, after he had told them everything in order, they 
glorified God and told him, “Get up, come with us and save your life." He stayed 
with them, in great honor, all the time that he spent in Persia, then left with them 
by way of the land of the Armenians.” 


Heraclius probably gained valuable information from some of the Chris- 
tian monks in Persian territory, and their presence reinforced the sacred and 
moral mission of his expedition, giving additional confidence and momen- 
tum to his campaign in the eyes of his soldiers and probably in the eyes 


5 Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6n8 (324-325 De Boor; 453 Mango-Scott). 

56 But note the tradition that the glossator of al-A'shà's poem gives for Heraclius turning back, a map 
showing no bridge in Iraq over the water: Geyer, Gedichte von Abu Bashir Maimun ibn Qais al-ASba 
(E.J.W. Gibb Memorial Series; London: Luzac, 1928), poem 36, p. 158. 

57 Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Carus 9.1. Note the charming story that the author of the gloss to 
al-A'shas poem no. 36 cites about the hesitation of Heraclius about proceeding further: Geyer, 
Gedichte von Abu Bashir Maimun ibn Qais al-Asha, poem 36, p. 158. 

88 Acta 38 (82-85 Flusin); Bethsaloe: Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse Il: 243-260. 

5 Tabari 1.1043; Tabari /Néldeke, Geschichte 356; Tabari 378 Bosworth. 

6^ Acta 39 (84-86 Flusin). D Acta 42 (88-89 Flusin). 62 Acta 43 (88-91 Flusin). 
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of at least some subjects of the Persian Empire. His campaign had thus far 
greatly embarrassed and troubled Khusrau II, whose authority lost great 
prestige. 

Heraclius turned to establish himself in the north at Siarzür 
(Shahraziir), which he left on 24 Februar fi He marched on to Barza,$ 
where he had been staying for seven days when a delegation headed by a 
Persian general (commander of a thousand, chiliarch) Gousdanaspa Razei 
from Shahrbarazs army, accompanied by five others-three counts and two 
officers (axiomatikoi)-found him and informed him about the coup that 
overthrew Khusrau II on 23 February 628.56 

Khusrau fled Dastagard ill with dysentery. Already he probably was ner- 
vous about his succession and reportedly sought to crown his son Merdasan 
by his wife Seirem. He took Merdasan and another son Saliar with him 
when he crossed the river Tigris. But his first-born son Siroy and oth- 
ers in the household had previously crossed that river, and summoned 
Gourdanaspa (Aspad-Guënasp), who previously commanded Sasanian 
troops. Siroy promised to raise the pay of the army, give special heed 
to Gourdanaspa, and make peace with the Byzantines and Kók Turks if 
Gourdanaspa spoke to the army and persuaded them to support him for 
the succession. Within this faction were the two sons of Shahrbaraz, the son 
of Iesdem, the financial official, significantly, and many other sons of lead- 
ers. Heraclius offered him weapons. The conspirators arrested Khusrau, 
reviled him, starved him and mocked him, executed Merdasan and his 
other sons and after five days ordered Khusrau executed with arrows,” on 
29 February. The upheaval and flight of Khusrau II created conditions that 
disrupted his normal security measures and gave a jealous son Kawadh- 
Siroy and discontented elites the opportunity to overthrow him, which 
they took. The participation of sons of Shahrbaraz strongly suggests that 
Shahrbaräz already had some implicit or explicit deal with Heraclius. The 


6 y Minorsky and C.E. Bosworth, in EI" (1996) IX: 218—219 s.v. “Shahrazür,” give a location in the 
vicinity of modern Suleimaniya, Iraq; Rika Gyselen, La géographie administrative de l'empire sassanide: 
les témoignages sigillographiques (Res Orientales, 1; Paris: Groupe pour l'étude de la civilisation du 
Moyen-Orient; Leuven: Peeters, 1989) 59—60. 

54 Chronicon Paschale 732 Dindorf. 6 Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse II: 275 n. 65. 

$6 Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6118 (325 De Boor; 453 Mango-Scott); Chronicon Paschale 184 n. 486 Whitby. 

67 "Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6118 (326-327 De Boor; 454-455 Mango-Scott). Tabari 1.1046-1049, 1059-61 
(382—386, 396—399 Bosworth), but Bosworth erroneously emends the text on p. 382 n. 948 to make 
Aspad-Guënasp into head secretary; the Chronicon Paschale is correct, p. 728, that he was a former 
army commander. Another version: Thomas Artsruni, History of the House of the Artsrunik’ 161-162 
Thomson. 

55 On some encomiastic and other problems with traditions about Khusrau II and Siroy: Speck, Das 
geteilte Dossier 322-323. Also: D. Frendo, "The Early Exploits and Final Overthrow of Khusrau II 
(591—628): Panegyric and Vilification in the Last Byzantine-Iranian Conflict,” Bulletin of the Asta 
Institute, n.s. 9 (1995) 209-214. 
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Byzantine invasion and destruction and shredding of his prestige all created 
conditions in which popular support could quickly fade away. The phys- 
ical destruction and killing in Persia that Heraclius wrought had a strong 
psychological effect.5? 

Persian noblemen plotted with Siroes (Siroy), son of Khusrau, and im- 
prisoned Khusrau, according to Nikephoros, "So they imprisoned him in 
one of the royal palaces and gave him no food, but set before him a heap of 
gold and silver and precious stones, saying, ‘Do enjoy these things which 
you have loved insanely and massed.'"7? This is a story that emphasizes 
Khusrau's arrogance, overweening pride, and fall from such heights. "In 
this way they starved him to death and proclaimed his son Siroes king of 
Persia". Siroes wrote to Heraclius seeking to come to terms and added, "that 
their respective states should be reconciled and embrace peace at God's 
hands so that each might live in tranquillity." Heraclius responded, calling 
Siroes his son and declaring that it had never been his wish for a king to 
lose his glory (once again the theme of not damaging the majesty of the 
sovereign), "Even though he had inflicted innumerable woes upon Romans 
and Persians, I would have hastened,” he said, “were he to have survived, 
to restore him to his own kingship, complete though my victory over him 
might have been. But God, knowing his purpose, has wreaked upon him 
a just punishment so as to prevent universal destruction, and has now be- 
stowed concord upon us." He appealed for the return of the Cross. Siroy 
reported that the earlier Byzantine ambassadors had all perished, Leontios 
by a natural death, and the others by flogging on the orders of Khusrau II 
when he learned of the invasion of Heraclius." 

Executions of prisoners and Zoroastrian apostates, the sight of extensive 
numbers of cadavers on and beside the roads all heightened an atmosphere 
of crisis and doom in the final moments of the life of Khusrau II and the 
initial days after his overthrow. The sight and smell of death seemed to be 
everywhere and contributed to the macabre mood.” 

The participation of two sons of Shahrbaraz, together with Gourdanaspa, 
Shahrbaräzs commander of a thousand troops, in this conspiracy is signifi- 
cant. They helped to make contact with Heraclius, presuming, which we 
cannot be certain, they had contact with their father Shahrbaraz or his 
agents. The presence of the two sons in the conspiracy is interesting for 
another reason. It is surprising that Khusrau would have allowed two sons 


69 Butychios, Hist. c. 29 (125-127 Breydy, 105-107 German trans.). 

7° Nikephoros, Short History 15 (62—63 Mango, trans. on 63). 

7 Nikephoros, Short History vs (62-63 Mango). See Mango commentary on 182-183. 

72 Chronicon Paschale 730—731 (Dindorf); Saint Anastase le Perse, Acta 38—43 (I: 82-91 and II: 256—263 
Flusin). Tabari /Nóldeke, Geschichte 356. 
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of a rebellious general to remain at large. We do not know what exact role, 
if any, they had on the eve of Khusrau’s execution. They may have been 
objects of suspicion by Khusrau and his entourage. Their presence could 
argue for a late date for Shahrbaraz’s split from Khusrau, but it is virtually 
inconceivable that news of Shahrbaräzs defection would not have reached 
Khusrau very speedily. He may have spared them to use them as hostages. 
The narrative is too terse to know the full story. 

The inclusion of the family of Yazdin (lesdem) in this delegation to 
Heraclius is equally significant. Heraclius had already occupied some of 
their prominent estates at Kirkük. Members of that Nestorian Christian 
family were heavily involved in rescuing the corpse of the executed St. Anas- 
tasios the Persian from being devoured by beasts. They were powerful, 
financially well-connected members of the influential Christian commu- 
nity and members of their family would remain prominent, probably due 
to ties being established, in the court of Heraclius a decade later."^ This 
family probably had its own ways to gain intelligence about the situation. 
Its inclusion in the delegation offered Heraclius an opportunity to con- 
tact those in the best position to know Sasanian fiscal revenues (especially 
revenues from the land tax) and location of movable wealth within the 
Persian Empire, and also individuals who could provide him with excel- 
lent intelligence about Persia outside of pre-existing channels. Given their 
Christian identity and Heraclius’ drive to improve relations with and unify 
Christians, there was even more incentive for Heraclius to welcome and 
develop close ties with them. 

Constituents of the conspirators embassy to Heraclius from Persian 
ranks included two mutually hostile groups. Yazdin's family and Shahrbaraz 
and his allies were two very different and mutually hostile constituencies. 
Shahrbaräz reportedly had already been insulted by Shamta, a son of Yazdin, 
in Edessa, northern Syria, and was angry that Khusrau had not punished 
that insult. The story may well be false. However, there were rivalries and 
dislikes between bureaucrats, especially of a fiscal responsibility, and mil- 
itary commanders.” Tensions could not be smoothed over and assured 
more instability in Persia, and more opportunities for Heraclius. The rival- 
ries were such that Heraclius bad no monolithic constituency with whom 
to negotiate arrangements in Persia. Things were spinning out of control 
there. The two constituencies may have provided Heraclius with conflicting 
information about Persia's internal dynamics and conditions. 


73 Acta 39 (1: 84-87 Flusin). 74 Constantine VIL De cerimoniis 2.28 (628—629 Reiske). 
75 Histoire Nestorienne/Chronicle of Sitrt, PO 13: 540, 556. 
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The effects of Heraclius invasion were devastating for inhabitants 
of the Persian Empire. Kók Turkish raids in Atrotrapene embarrassed 
Khusrau II and raised the specter of still worse raids and destruction. The 
Nestorian Patriarch Ishoyahb III speaks of events that shook the world, 
causing wild fluctuations in life and making large numbers of people into 
captives.’° Heraclius operations spread terror that contributed to his vic- 
tory. Heraclius' own victory bulletins emphasized the devastation that he 
wrought. 

The Acts of St. Anastasios the Persian date the arrival of Heraclius at 
Bethsaloe, six miles from Dastagard, on 1 February 628.77 Heraclius then 
moved to Ganzak (alias Takht-i-Suleiman) by 11 March, where, on 15 
March, he issued a victory bulletin describing his military moves since 
17 October. In the meantime he had sent out Arab patrols to Siarzür 
(Shahrazür), Kirkük, and the Lesser Zàb to check for information about 
Persian military movements and, it is probable, concerning internal Persian 
politics. Presumably they also were awaiting more news from Shahrbaraz. 
By moving in this direction they avoided passing through land devastated 
and foraged by their armies and also prevented any Persian counter-force 
from blockading them. The news came from the watch: 


...on the 24th of the same month March the men of the watch brought to us 
in our camp near Canzacon one Persian and one Armenian, who delivered to 
us a memorandum which came to us from a certain Persian 4 secretis, whose 
name was Chosdae and rank Rasnan; its contents were that, following Seiroes 
proclamation as Persian king, he dismissed them to us, along with other officials 
'and a memorandum which came to us from Seiroes himself; chat when Chosdae 
came to Arman, he resolved to dismiss to us the aforementioned two men, so that 
some men might be sent in order to escort himself and those with him unharmed. 

...on the 25th of the same month March we dismissed to them Elias the most 
glorious magister militum, who is called Barsoka, and Theodotus the most mag- 
nificent drungarius, together with recruits and 20 saddled pack-horses, in order to 
meet and escort them to us. With them we resolved to send as well Gusdanaspa 
the son of Rhazes, the chiliarch of the Persian army . . . 7? 


On 30 March Heraclius received word that the snows in the Zagros 
Mountains made it impossible to cross.#° Then he moved his own forces to 


7$ [shoyahb IIT, Patriarch, Liber epistularum, ep. 8-9 (ed., trans. R. Duval; CSCO, SS, 12; Louvain, 
1955) 13-14. 

7? Acta 43.45. Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse Y: 265-276. Stratos, Byzantium 1: 378—379, note xxxvii. 

78 Chronicon Paschale 734. 

79 Chronicon Paschale 729—731 (184-185 Whitby). Quotation is from the Whitby translation. 

8° There is no evidence of any conscious study of Julian’s campaign by Heraclius or those in his 
entourage. 
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Ganzak, where he found ample supplies and quarters for his men and ani- 
mals. The Persian elite at Ganzak had retired to mountain fastnesses. After 
messages came from Kawadh/Siroy, Heraclius staff ordered sixty animals 
prepared to carry ambassadors to Kawadh/Siroy.* 

On 3 April Heraclius at Ganzak received Phiak, the a secretis, who 
delivered a memorandum from the Persian King Kawadh/Siroy, “which 
contained his proclamation and his desire to have peace with us and with 
every man." Heraclius sent a copy of that missive, with his own, to show 
the Byzantine public. In the letter Siroy orders the release of all Byzantine 
prisoners in Persian hands: 


we have the intention of releasing each and every man who is confined in prison. 
And thereafter, if there is anything for the benefit and service of mankind and of 
this state, and it was possible that it be ordered by us, this we have ordered, and it 
has been done. And we have this intention that we should live in peace and love 
with you, the emperor of the Romans and our brother, and the Roman state and 
the remaining nations and other princes who surround our state. 


These clauses therefore included the commitment to free all prisoners, 
apparently both civilian and military, the extremely broad commitment 
to perform whatever else would be of service, including restoration of 
booty, reparations for damages, evacuation of Byzantine territory, and 
the commitment of his government to make peace not only with the 
Byzantine Empire, but with other peoples and their leaders, whose num- 
bers included the Kók Turks and other Caucasian as well as Arab allies of 
Byzantium.” 

Heraclius resided at Ganzak until 7 April, for a total of twenty-seven 
days. On 8 April he dismissed Phiak, together with Eustathios, the most 
magnificent tabularius,*4 to direct Byzantine affairs in Persia. On 8 April he 
also began to move his troops to Armenia. It was probably this Eustathios, 
together with members of the family of the financial official Yazdin, who 
sought to recover lost Byzantine spoils, both secular and ecclesiastical, and 
who may have engaged in making surveys to find such reparations, booty, 
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prisoners and hostages, and funds as Hrabanus Maurus suggests:# “He 
made surveys of the kingdom of Persia on his own authority, and he assigned 
all of the silver in the tower of that man [Khusrau] to his army, but he 
reserved for the restoration of the churches gold and gems in the form 
of vessels or utensils." There are later traditions that Heraclius attempted 
to seize valuable relics in the Caucasus,"Ó but such actions, if true, were 
not necessarily part of any systematic inventory-taking for reparations. 
There is no doubt that the losses of Christian churches at the hands of 
the Persians had been considerable, and that there was great desire for 
reparations, not merely the return of valuable relics and the release of 
imprisoned ecclesiastics. Members and friends and associates of the family 
of Yazdin would have known how to calculate and extract maximal amounts 
of wealth from Persia. They knew where the money was or how to try to find 
it, for they had the best access to recorded and unrecorded information.** An 
important mutual interest between their religious and communal interests 
and those of Heraclius quickly emerged. On the other hand, Shahrbaraz 
and other Persians envied them and their privileged status with Heraclius, 
in addition to any old grievances from the days of Khusrau II. There were 
also old religious resentments between Zoroastrians and Christians D 
According to Sebeos, Siroy ordered in the presence of Eustathios that 
a command be sent to Shahrbaräz to regroup his troops, return to Persia, 
and evacuate Byzantine territories, which he declined to do. Siroy dismissed 
Eustathios with presents.?? The argument that Siroy did not agree to restore 
the frontier as it was in 591 is unpersuasive; he had no choice, given the dire 


55 *Descriptiones etiam regni Persarum sub ejus nomine fecit, totumque argentum turris illius in 
praedam sui exercitus deputavit, aurum vero vel gemmas in vasis vel utensilibus ad restaurandum 
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military situation for the Sasanian Empire.?' But enforcement of the terms 
was not so simple to effect. 

A Georgian tradition claimed that on his return from Persia, "Heraclius 
returned after five years and came to Mc’xet’a. He seized from Monkli and 
Erushet the Lord's foot-rest and the nails given by Constantine to King 
Mihram. These he brought with him, not heeding the complaints of Atrn- 
ersch and the tears of the whole land of Georgia."? Heraclius had earlier 
shown an interest in relics. This tradition probably confuses Heraclius 
activities before his invasion of Mesopotamia with its aftermath. 

Heraclius then sought to have Siroy's decree enforced for the Persian 
evacuation of Byzantine territory. But Agapios and Michael the Syrian re- 
port, credibly, that troops of Shahrbaraz said that they did not recognize 
Siroy: *We do not recognize Siroes, son of Khusrau and we shall not leave 
our land.” Allegedly Jews encouraged them to refuse to give up territory. 
Heraclius had sent his brother Theodore to reoccupy such lands. Theodore 
led a vanguard, followed by Heraclius with the main body of the army. 
Letters from Shahrbaräz and Siroy were shown to Persian garrisons, who 
were expected to evacuate. Each city was systematically reoccupied.?* The 
greatest difficulty or incident took place at Edessa, where only with diff- 
culty were the Persians persuaded to leave. Then Theodore troops began 
to massacre the local Jews, who purportedly had insulted Heraclius and 
encouraged Persian recalcitrance. Theodore previously had to bring up 
siege machines and fling more than forty stones before the Persians capit- 
ulated. One Jew escaped and appealed to Heraclius, who reportedly sent a 
letter ordering that any Jewish transgressions be overlooked; and that order 
was scrupulously followed, “When the letter came, he did not bother them 
any more "77 Yet this is an indication of potential tensions with Jews. The 
Persians were sent back to Persia. Isaiah, che Monophysite archbishop, was 
dislodged and fled from the cathedral.% Heraclius gave the cathedral to 
the Chalcedonians, while the archbishop of Edessa and some other leading 
Monophysites waited for him to depart. 

Heraclius had not needed to wage battles of annihilation. His marginal 
victory at Nineveh unhinged and upset the equilibrium of the Persian war 
effort and deployments. He was able to proceed to reap rewards without 
any more heavy battle casualties. His principal problem was prevention of 
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desertions or loss for medical reasons, and loss of animals to the rigors of 
the journey. 

Shahrbaräz remained in a strong position. Throughout the expedition 
into Mesopotamia Heraclius remained wary about Shahrbaraz, who could 
doublecross him, in the words of Sebeos, “was troubled by fear of Khoream 
[Shahrbaraz]."?7 He still controlled numerous soldiers, despite the at- 
trition from deserters. Presumably his logistics had been disrupted and 
his troops were living off the land as best they could in Byzantine terri- 
tory. Siroy died in September or October 628, having reigned only seven 
months.’ Shahrbaräz still controlled Palestine? He was at Antioch, 
or Alexandretta (Alexandria ad Issum), Syria — one cannot be certain from 
Sebeos Armenian text.” But almost certainly he departed from Syrian 
Antioch (that is, Antakya, or the vicinity of modern Turkish Iskenderun), 
because the source for al-Mas'üdi states that Shahrbaraz eventually de- 
parted from Antioch in Syria for Persia after his meeting with Heraclius.'?' 
Shahrbaraz’s principal task was to hold his army together fresh and intact. 
He did not need to do anything to be able to exert great leverage at that 
time in the situation. 

While engaged in this expedition, Heraclius became familiar with the 
Christians of northern Iraq, including such influential families as that of 
Yazdin. He also developed a greater appreciation for their potential, and 
was tempted to explore improvement in relations with them, including 
seeking solutions or neutralization for Christological issues. These fleeting 
moments created great expectations and probably retrospectively colored 
traditions about hopes for the Christianization of Persia and alleged events 
back in the reign of the late and murdered Emperor Maurice. This expedi- 
tion into Persia did not make Heraclius an expert on Christianity in Persia, 
but it certainly gave him and his entourage a much better acquaintance 
with the Persian Christians and the opportunities that might exist for im- 
proving relations with them, which in turn created other opportunities. 
The narrative of St. Anastasios the Persians martyrdom reflects that chang- 
ing world of expectations. The migration of numbers of Persian Christians 
into Persian-occupied Byzantine Syria and Palestine accelerated contacts, 
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and familiarity, and also created still more conditions that were propitious 
for mutually beneficial relations. Not every Persian Christian saw it that 
way, however. 

Heraclius now had new contacts in Persia, who provided him with many 
new and better sources of intelligence as well as tools for influencing or 
attempting to influence affairs inside Persia. He could well think that he 
had a handle on the dynamics of developments inside Persia. It was to the 
advantage, in the short term, of Christians in the Persian Empire, especially 
those in northern Iraq, to give heed to him. 

There were Messianic hopes for a new golden age, that Khusrau II had 
foretold through a horoscope that, 


The Babylonian race will hold the Roman state in its power for a threefold cyclic 
hebdomad of years. Thereafter you Romans will enslave the Persians for a fifth 
hebdomad of years. When these very things have been accomplished, the day 
without evening will dwell among mortals and the expected fate will achieve 
power, when the forces of destruction will be handed over to dissolution and those 
of a better life hold sway.'?? 


That was a retrospective horoscope. Of course references to horoscopes 
could have a special resonance for Heraclius and some of his contem- 
poraries, because he had a reputation, at least in posterity, for having a 
strong interest in horoscopes. The explanation for this was vague, “When 
time had created afresh different forces and the evil had been consumed, 
success migrated from the Persians, the Babylonian dragon, Chosroes the 
son of Hormisdas, was slain, and the Persian war was concluded.” But 
from the murder of Maurice “until our present times the Roman realm 
has had no respite from a variety of extraordinary and intolerably serious 
misfortunes.” George of Pisidia asked, "Where are the inquiries into the 
mysteries of the stars? Who casts the horoscope of the fallen Khusrau?"'^* 

Theophylact Simocatta exulted in the recent Byzantine victory over 
Khusrau II by composing a speech that he attributed to Domitianus, cousin 
of the late Emperor Maurice and Bishop of Martyropolis, in 590. He re- 
ferred to God who granted victory: 


For in truth he has acted mightily with his arm, humbling peaks of arrogance, 
casting down the mighty from their seats, and once more inscribing against Babylon 
the greatness of the spirit. For lions are enslaved, serpents choked, Bel and Mithras 
sold into slavery, and the fire mitigated, the fire which could not even conquer the 
clothing of the martyrs although it was liberally sprinkled with tar and pitch. 
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Once again the right hand of the Lord has acted powerfully by condemning the 
pride of the Chaldaeans, writing his proclamation not on a wall, but in beaven. 
The scepters of Babylon are rent asunder, the throne of his insolence is cast down, 
the wine-sodden kingdom abased, the humbled are once more honored, and the 
conquered hold sway. 

... This, martyrs, is your offering from the Babylonian tyrant and foreigner, the 
fugitive from his own kingdom who is now obedient to the Romans rather than 
hostile: for such great deeds have you executed against your enemies. The tyrant 
was confounded at these things, and fear and trembling came upon the earth. 
For he who was from the beginning has punished the heathens, and this is the 
transformation of his right hand. From the very peak of heaven is its going forth 
and its end is as far as the bounds of the earth, and we have beheld its glory full of 
grace. 

... now let the Euphrates in accordance with its name rejoice at the splendors 
of its Creator and let the Tigris transform its ferocity into benevolence, for it has 
been liberated from the debauchery of slaughter.’ 


This is less the rhetoric of the year 590 than that of the post-628 mood of 
victory over Khusrau II. It provides some feel for the retrospective literary 
representation and constructed memory, but not historical realities, of that 
era. Hopes and expectations seemed boundless at that brief moment. 

George of Pisidia similarly envisions the triumph of Heraclius as a uni- 
versal birthday, which renews the world, as he addressed Heraclius, “Every 
region and city is conscious that your achievement constitutes an effective 
and vital renewal.” Beyond the rhetoric and celebratory poetry there 
were also tough realities to confront. 

The years of campaigning had been rough on Heraclius. During his 
wars with the Persians, in that era of very high infant mortality, he had 
experienced the death of four children, two boys and two girls. He had 
in ca. 629 betrothed his daughter Epiphania/Eudokia to the khan of the 
Kok Turks, but after the kAan’s violent death Heraclius ordered her return 
to Byzantium.’® Heraclius himself needed to rest. It is impossible today 
to ascertain whether his lengthy military campaigning caused Heraclius to 
suffer from Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder, even though the psychological 
effects of such a mental condition might help to explain some of his sub- 
sequent unusual actions and reactions. 
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Theophanes, possibly having used a lost section of George of Pisidias 
poetry, declares that 


The emperor [Heraclius] in six years fought and conquered Persia and, in the 
seventh year, he returned to Constantinople, having achieved all of that in the 
mystical sense. In effect, God fashioned all of creation in six days and he named 
the seventh day that of rest. So the emperor also accomplished numerous works 
during six years, then, in the seventh, having returned to the City in the midst of 
joy and peace, he rested." 


Heraclius precise itinerary from Jalülà' to Siarzür to Ganzak to Armenia 
(and exceedingly improbably, Georgia) and thence to Edessa and other 
points in Syria is unknown."? Agapios reported that he halted on his re- 
turn from central Mesopotamia to visit the locally famous traditional site 
of Noah's ark at Jabal Jüdi. He climbed the mountain near the village of 
Thamania, where he enjoyed the view in all directions." This may well 
be merely a story, but given Heraclius’ interest in relics, it is conceivable. 
While traveling back after the end of hostilities he did have the time to take 
in a few local noteworthy sights. The incident once again reinforces and 
impresses his figure into the legends of the Christian Orient. Local memory 
preserved or imputed the incident to reinforce the importance of the site. 
Here Heraclius is remembered for having shown interest in an important 
Biblical story. If true, Heraclius and his soldiers traversed extremely rough 
terrain as they headed west from Ganzak. Routes existed, but they were 
difficult to traverse unless one skirted Lake Van. Finding adequate provi- 
sions might have been a challenge. The exact route is simply unknown. 
According to Agapios, Heraclius then proceeded "to the vicinity of Amida" 
to pass “the rest ofthe winter." [t was a strategic city. A stratelates Theodore 
did repair its walls, possibly in 628, and he may have been the brother of 
Heraclius.'? 

By September or October 628 Siroy had died. The succession crisis 
increased the leverage of Heraclius in internal Persian affairs. Siroy's son 
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Ardashir III succeeded him, from ca. September 628 to 27 April 630."^ 
Ardashir, too, came to a violent end after a short time, at the hands of 
the still more ephemeral Shahrbaraz, providing Heraclius with additional 
leverage. Heraclius principal but not exclusive lever was Shaharbaraz, 
with whom he reached an agreement in July 629, at Arabissos. Shahrbaraz 
had Ardashir assassinated and succeeded him briefly, from 27 April until 
9 June 630. Nikephoros confused the records and exaggerates in claiming 
that Hormisdas succeeded Siroy and then made a statement about his son 
to Heraclius, “I am delivering my son who is your slave." 

Heraclius itinerary remains murky. Eutychios reports that Heraclius 
reached Trebizond and from there took a ship to Constantinople."7 Other 
sources do not confirm. However, the majority of sources indicate that his 
itinerary was westward, possibly via Edessa. But he somehow made his way 
to Constantinople, although the details remain obscure. Northern Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt still remained under the control of Shahrbaräz and 
his formidable forces. The standoff between Byzantine and Persian troops 
persisted. Heraclius arranged his troops to form a potentially blocking 
position in the vicinity of Amida and Edessa in order to prevent any possi- 
ble reinforcement of Shahrbaraz’s forces from the Persian heartland while 
both leaders attempted to work out the terms for détente, disengagement, 
and Byzantine evacuation of Persian territories in return for the complete 
evacuation of Byzantine territories by Shahrbaraz and any other Persian 
commanders. It was still a risky and delicate situation. Heraclius probably 
remained very wary of Shahrbaraz. It was out of the question for Heraclius 
to contemplate any personal visit to Jerusalem while Shahrbaraz retained 
significant military forces in northern Syria." The kinds of clashes that 
his brother Theodore encountered at Edessa were difficult enough to face 
down. It was inconceivable for Heraclius himself to place himself in jeop- 
ardy at that time by attempting any visit to Jerusalem until all potentially 
rowdy Persian troops and sympathizers had evacuated the region. 

The people of Constantinople, together with his son Heraclius 
Constantine and Patriarch Sergios, met Heraclius carrying olive branches 
and lamps, “praising him with joy and tears. His son approached him and 
fell at his feet, and they both watered the ground with their tears. On 
seeing this, the people all raised up hymns of thanksgiving to God. And 
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thus taking the emperor they joyfully entered the city.""? The exact date 
of his return to Constantinople is uncertain despite its great importance. 
Celebrations lasted nine days and nine nights."? 

Heraclius was in Constantinople in 629, apparently by 21 March 629, 
when he issued a Novel, his fourth, which took legal force on 1 April 629. 
It confirmed the privileges of bishops, clergy, and monks in Constantinople 
and the provinces in their protection against civil and criminal complaints, 
and protected them against civilian and military officials. In the provinces 
bishops, clerics and monks could appeal to be heard by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, or the Pretorian Prefect of the East, or a deputy of the 
emperor.’ The cases of these above clerics were no longer compelled to 
be heard by a deputy of the emperor or by the office of the Pretorian 
Prefect of the East. Appeals against decisions of a bishop could be made to 
a metropolitan, and from those of a metropolitan to the Patriarch. But of 
equal importance, it for the first time uses the title basileus for an emperor, 
who is also characterized, with his son, as Tiotoi &v Xpioré BaciAEis 
(faithful in Christ). This appears to be a major and lasting innovation in 
Byzantine imperial titulature. 

Other challenges beckoned after the termination of the brilliandy suc- 
cessful military campaign. It was unclear whether he could adjust to the 
tempo and diverse non-military needs of the postwar empire. Plague spread 
and killed many in the reign of Heraclius, probably late in the 620s, at any 
rate while Niketas was still alive. He had died, it appears, by 629. The 
causes of the plague may be complex, but were possibly related to over- 
crowding, and massive population shifts of refugees bringing disease from 
other regions of the Near East and the Mediterranean."^ As the author of 
the Miracles of St. Artemios stated, 


Now it happened in the years of the reign of Heracluis of divine portion that a 
deadly plague arose and people were suddenly carried off. So it transpired at that 
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time that the aforesaid Euphemia succumbed to a deadly affliction since a bubonic 
tumor was growing in her armpit and she was terminally ill. This Euphemia spent 
two days mute and speechless, opening neither mouth nor eye nor uttering a word 
(for over the whole of her body harbingers of death were growing like a pestilence, 
the so-called black spots; the common people call them *blessings") . .. 


Haunting spectres loomed large in popular imagination. 

Plague ravaged Byzantine Africa as well, probably late in the 620s. Africa, 
or at least the Carthage region, did suffer from the plague, probably in the 
620s. Some insight into local mentalities comes from a rare text in the works 
of St. Anastasios the Sinaite,? one that is repeated in the Constantinopo- 
litan Synaxarium, in which the terrors of the specters of black Ethiopians 
in a vision are prominent. The localization of the story in Africa probably 
less than two decades before the beginning of the Muslim conquest (that is, 
in the 620s) does suggest some ofthe tensions that probably existed between 
the Latin and Greek urbanized elites and some parts of the African popula- 
tion. Such terrors might well also have become conflated with those of the 
imminent Muslim invaders. It may indicate a local propensity to be fright- 
ened about the kinds of people who would be among (but not exclusively 
populate) the invading Muslim armies. The story also indicates, and this 
appears to be corroborated by recent archaeological work in Carthage, "f 
that the population was declining inside Carthage but growing in its sub- 
urbs. So great fears accompanied the plague and other disruptions that were 
contemporary with Heraclius victorious campaigns. — ` 

The contemporary author of the threnody concerning the fall of 
Jerusalem to the Persians reports that after the death of the Sasanian King 
Siroy in September 629, and in the brief reign of Ardashir who reigned for 
three months, Rasmiozan (that is, Shahrbaräz) was the intermediary whose 
intervention permitted peace between the Byzantines and Persians."7 Her- 
aclius had already made a pact with Shahrbaraz at Arabissos. Heraclius 
also probably heard of the death of Siroy while at Hierapolis.” Many 
events unfolded while Heraclius stayed at the strategic and administratively 
significant city of Hierapolis."? Sebeos claims that when Kawadh/Siroy 


"5 Anastasios the Sinaite, ed. E Nau, “Le texte grec des récits du moine Anastase sur les saints pères 
du Sinai,” c. 40, Oriens Christianus 2 (1902) 83-85; revised later versions in Synaxarium ecclesiae 
Constantinopolitanae, ed. H. Delehaye, 638-639; and Georgios Monachos, Chronicon, ed. C. De 
Boor (Leipzig, 1904) 678—683. 

126 Professor Susan Stevens so informs me. 

"7 Strategios, La prise de Jérusalem par les Perses en 614, 24.3—7 (54 Garitte). 

DÉ "Theophanes, Chron. A.M. 6021 (329 De Boor). 

99 Godefroy Goossens, Hiérapolis de Syrie. Essai de monographie historique (Leuven: Bibliotheque de 
l'Université, 1943) 145-174 on its strategic significance; on its significance for Monophysitism: 
174-180. 
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died, Heraclius wrote to Shahrbaräz, offering him a pact and assistance, 
which he accepted. The essential summit meeting took place at Arabissos, 
where Shahrbaräz promised to arrange the borders as Heraclius wished, 
indicating continuing problems with fixing Byzantine—Persian borders.” 
Heraclius and his commanders and soldiers learned to appreciate the value 
of certain mountain passes in the Tauros Mountains as choke-points dur- 
ing the tense standoff with Shahrbaraz. That experience in 628—629 with 
sealing passes probably helped Heraclius and his successors to devise de- 
fenses against the Muslims in the late 630s and 640s in the same region. 
Heraclius sent the eunuch Nerses with an unknown but large number of 
Byzantine troops to assist Shahrbaräz against Persian rivals. Nikephoros or 
his source probably had access to some court documents or official bul- 
letins. As Nikephoros explained, Shahrbaraz wrote a formal apology for his 
damages to Byzantine territory, which he claimed that he committed on 
orders of Khusrau II, 


.. he begged permission to be received and to present himself like a slave. Upon 
receiving from the emperor a sworn assurance, he promised to appear before him 
and bring money from Persia so as to repair whatever he had destroyed in the 
Roman country. At this juncture the son of Hormisdas fell victim to a plot and 
was slain; and Shahrbaräz requested from the emperor the Persian crown. The 
latter gave it to him, and they agreed among themselves that all Roman territory 
occupied by the Persians should be restored to the Romans. When peace had been 
concluded, Shahrbaräz immediately returned to the Romans both Egypt and all 
the eastern lands after withdrawing the Persians that were there; and he sent the 
emperor the life-giving Cross. Now Heraclius conferred the dignity of Patrician 
upon Niketas, son of Shahrbaräz, and gave the latters daughter Nike in marriage 
to his own son Theodosios, born of Martina. 


One may consider Niketas the son of Shahrbaraz (and his brother) a kind 
of hostage for the observance of Shahrbaraz's agreements with Heraclius. 
The marriage plans of Nike and the very young (five or six years old at that 
time), deaf-mute Theodosios had great implications for Byzantine power 
in Persia and even for the spread of Christianity in Persia if Shahrbaraz had 
successfully maintained control of Persia.?? The marriage of Constantine III 
looked west, with his marriage to a cousin from Africa, albeit that part of 


39 Sebeos, History 129-130, ch. 40 (88 Thomson); Storia c. 38 (99-100 Gugerotti). Thomas Artsruni, 
History of the House of the Arisrunik’ 162, claims that Shahrbaraz (Khoream) handed over Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Caesarea in Palestine, Tarsus, the greater part of Armenia, “and everything that Heraclius 
had ever desired." Heraclius gave him a small number of trusted troops to accompany him to Persia. 

D Nikephoros, Short History 17 (65 Mango trans., 64 Greek text). 

52 Mango, “Deux études sur Byzance et la Perse Sassanide" 113-117. But see C. Zuckerman, "La petite 
Augusta et le Turc, ” RN 150 (1995) 121. Against Zuckerman: Paul Speck: "Epiphania et Martine sur 
les monnaies d'Héraclius," RN 152 (1997) 457—465. 
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Africa that was adjacent to Egypt. This marriage, however, looked to the east 
and offered potential bridges to a very different region with different ethnic 
groups and potential, almost open-ended opportunities for the expansion 
of Christianity and for securing the eastern borders against any repetition 
of the horrors of the recent wars. 

Tangible fruits appeared immediately. Shahrbaráz's son Patrikios Niketas 
forwarded the relic of the Holy Sponge to Constantinople, which was 
fastened to the relic of the Cross on 14 September 629 for exaltation 
at a special ceremony at Constantinople. Niketas already had met Heraclius 
in central Mesopotamia, where he and a brother had been serving as virtual 
hostages. Shortly after transmission and veneration of the Holy Sponge 
Niketas forwarded the Holy Lance to Constantinople, where it was re- 
ceived on Saturday, 28 October 629. He had brought it from "the holy 
places," that is, from Jerusalem or its vicinity. Its arrival was heralded, 
and men and women alternately began its four-day public veneration on 
1 November 629: Tuesday and Wednesday by men, Thursday and Friday 
by women.'? Niketas delivery of these two relics was a token of his and his 
father Shahrbaraz’s alliance with Heraclius. It also underscores that up to 
that point Shahrbaraz still controlled Jerusalem and its environs. It would 
have been impractical for Heraclius to visit Jerusalem to restore the major 
relic of the Cross that the Persians had carried away to Mesopotamia while 
Persians still controlled Palestine and Syria. Treachery could always occur. 
Otherwise Heraclius could have taken possession of the Holy Sponge and 
Lance while in the Holy Land and any delivery of those items by any mem- 
ber of the family of Shahrbaräz would have been unnecessary. Niketas had 
presumably already converted to Christianity and was promised support 
by Heraclius to inherit the Persian throne from his father. ETE 

The transmission of the relics of the Holy Sponge and Lance indicates ` 
some significant contacts between those in the Persian ranks and Byzantines. 
It was an immediate token of Shahrbarāz’s alliance with Heraclius, even 
though he himself did not personally send it to Niketas.°+ The exaltation 
of the Cross and veneration of the Lance and Sponge all represented a 
terminus: the process of accumulating relics culminated on the eve of the 
restoration of the Cross to Jerusalem in early 630 and the association of 
all of these with Heraclius and his dynasty. These religious ceremonies had 
a complicated psychological effect at Constantinople: they celebrated the 
religious dimensions of the war, raised popular consciousness of the issues 


33 Chronicon Paschale 704—705 (156-157 Whitby). H. Klein is persuasive, see n. 123 above. 
554 The reference in the Chronicon Paschale may indicate the author's or contemporary interest at the 
court of Heraclius in celebrating the role of Shahrbaraz. 
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at stake, and increased the holiness of Constantinople and the Heraclian 
dynasty, which had managed to bring them to Constantinople and to 
associate its name with them. They marked the end of a moment in which 
the empire and the church were in great jeopardy. 

Heraclius and his advisers had been devising ambitious marriage alliances 
in different directions. It was probably approximately at this time, in 629, 
that he sent his daughter Eudokia, whom he had previously betrothed, 
probably in 627, to marry the Khan of the Kók Turks but recalled her on 
learning of the Khan's death." The failed marriage alliance, which would 
have involved the dispatch of Heraclius daughter Eudokia to the Kök 
Turks, would have given, close to the time of the marriage of Constantine 
III to Gregoria and of the arrangement of Theodosios to marry Nike, 
the dynasty and empire solid ties in the east with both Persia and with the 
powerful, and possibly commercially significant as well, tribe of Kök Turks. 
The Kók Turks might exercise leverage over Persia, over Armenia, for many 
Armenians and other peoples of the Caucasus feared the Kók Turks, and 
constitute a listening post and bridge to peoples in the trans-Caucasus. Both 
of those marriages would have strongly affected Armenia and the empires 
relations with Armenia and Armenians, who were potentially exposed to 
Kók Turks, Persians, and of course to Byzantines. Yet the hopes for both 
marriages collided with tragic events: the deaths of both the Kók Turk Khan 
and Shahrbaräz himself. These were the first serious checks to Heraclius 
after his triumph over Khusrau II. 

The initial triumph of Shahrbaraz in Persia was swift. With the assistance 
of Nerses, Shahrbaräz seized power and slew Ardashir on 27 April 630. 
He undertook an embarrassing and humiliating clash with the Kók Turks, 
which may have encouraged others to plot his downfall. Shahrbaräz fulfilled 
hisagreement with Heraclius. He made peace with Byzantium and remitted 
the major relic of the wood of the Cross. The process may have been more 
complex, nota mere handing over ofthe Cross to Nerses. Shahrbaraz had the 
Cross remitted to General David, who probably was David Saharuni, the 
Persian marzpan of Armenia.9? Yet there are problems with the chronology 
of Saharuni, who. probably put himself at the service of Heraclius in that 
complex period. ^ 

Hopeful scenes also filled some of those days. While at Constantino- 
ple, and not later than February 630, Heraclius married his niece Gregoria, 


35 Nikephoros, Short History c. 18 (66-67 Mango). C. Zuckerman, “La petite Augusta et le Turc," RN 
150 (1995) 120—122, dates the start of her journey to the Khan to July 629. 

56 Nicole Thierry, "Héraclius et la vraie croix en Arménie," 172-176, for the role of David Saharuni; 
PLRE lI: 389—390, s.v. “David Saharuni 6,” for alternative chronologies and identifications. Also 
Beihammer, Nachrichten no. 39, pp. 54—60. 
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daughter of his late first cousin Niketas, to his son Heraclius Constantine.” 
A dynastic motivation was a component of this memorable act. Gregoria 
came from the Pentapolis to Constantinople. Here again the dynasty re- 
inforced its ties with Africa. She had already been betrothed to Heraclius 
Constantine while Niketas had been alive. But this marriage, like Heraclius 
to Martina, fell within the prohibited degrees. l 

On 7 November 630, Heraclius found himself a grandson in the person 
of Heraclius Constantine’s son, also named Heraclius at his baptism on 
3 November 631, and then Constantinus at his ultimate coronation.”? The 
future of his dynasty appeared to be assured and stable. 


47 Nikephoros, Short History 17 (64-65 Mango); George of Pisidia, Bell. Avar. 537-541 (200-201 
Pertusi); PLRE III: 349—350, s.v. “Constantinus 38." The exact date of Niketas death is unknown: 
Mango, “Deux études," 105; PLRE III: 940-943, s.v. "Nicetas 7." 

38 Mango, “Deux études” 105, 113—114, for analysis and a possible explanation. 

9? Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6122 (335 De Boor); Georgios Kedrenos 1.750. 
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e October 610 
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610—620 
610—611 


7 July 611 

3 May 612 

6 August 612 

5 December 612 


22 January 613 


Chronological table 


Birth of Heraclius 

Father Heraclius serves in combat on eastern 
frontier and near Nisibis 

Heraclius the Elder appointed exarch in Africa 
Phokas overthrows and executes Emperor Maurice 
and his family 


Persians under Khusrau II start war against 


Byzantines, ostensibly to avenge Maurice 
Heraclius and his father launch rebellion against 
Phokas in Africa, proclaim themselves consules 
Niketas, cousin of Heraclius, overruns Egypt 
Heraclius departs from Africa for Constantinople 
with expeditionary force 

Sergios appointed Patriarch of Constantinople 
Heraclius lands at Hebdomon fort near 
Constantinople, resistance crumbles 

Phokas and his officials are seized and executed 
Heraclius is crowned by Patriarch Sergios, marries 
Eudokia, who is raised to rank of Augusta 
Rebellion of Komentiolos, brother of Phokas, 
terminates with his murder 

Phase I warfare with Persia: defeat and stabilization 
Persians decisively penetrate Byzantine defenses in 
northern Syria 

Daughter Epiphania is born, crowned 4 October 612 
Oldest son, Heraclius II Constantine, born 

Death of Heraclius. wife Eudokia, of epilepsy 
Heraclius dismisses Priskos as Count of Excubitors 
because of his failure to trap Persians at Caesarea 
Coronation of Heraclius Constantine 
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spring 613 

17 or 20 May 614 
615 

615 

619 

617, 619 

winter 621/622 


early 622 


622/623 
622 


s April 622 


5 June 623 
624—628 

25 March 624 
624 

end of 624 


1 March 625 


29 June-1 August 626 


late 626, early 627 


mid-September 627 


1 December 627 
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Heraclius unsuccessfully campaigns to save Antioch 
in Syria; Persian victories split the empire into parts; 
fall of Emesa and Damascus 

Persians storm Jerusalem 

Failed diplomatic contacts with Persians, including 
meeting with Shähin 

Hexagram coin struck with inscription Deus adiuta 
Romanis 

Persians complete occupation of Egypt by capturing 
Alexandria 

Failure of rebellions in Italy 

Heraclius withdraws to Hiereia Palace 

Heraclius borrows church plate for military 
emergency 

Heraclius marries his niece Martina 

Phase II warfare with Persia: testing techniques of 
offensive warfare 

Heraclius leaves Constantinople to campaign in 
Asia Minor where by late autumn he wins 
morale-building victories against Persians 

Avar Khan attempts to seize Heraclius during 
negotiations 

Phase III warfare with Persia: shift to large-scale 
offensive expeditionary warfare 

Heraclius departs from Constantinople for 
Armenia 

Heraclius passes through Theodosiopolis, Ayrarat, 
destroys Dvin, Takht-i-Suleiman 

Heraclius defeats Shahrbaraz near Arcesh, encamps 
north of Lake Van 

Heraclius commences rapid withdrawal from east 
via Nymphios River, Amida, Samosata, to Cilician 
Gates, with Shahrbaräz in hot pursuit 

Avar-Persian siege and blockade of Constantinople 
Shahrbaraz and Khusrau II develop mutual mistrust 
and dislike, Heraclius begins covert contact with 
Shahrbaraz 

Phase IV warfare: Heraclius, having contacted Kök 
Turks, sets out from Tiflis to invade Mesopotamia 
Heraclius reaches Zàb River 
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12 December 627 


22 January 628 
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23/24 February 628 
24 March-3 April 628 
21 March 629 

July 629 

14 September 629 
28 October 629 

21 March 630 

31 March 630 
summer 630 
630/631 

spring 631 


631 or 632/633 


632 


632—633 


634. 


20 August 636 
'^ late 636 


Battle of Nineveh. Heraclian victory, Persian 
disintegration 

Khusrau II evacuates Dastagard Palace 

Heraclius probes Nahrawän Canal region, turns 
north 

Khusrau lH is overthrown and executed 

(29 February) 

Heraclius receives Persian delegation for peace from 
King Siroy 

Heraclius at Constantinople designated "Faithful in 
Christ Basileus" 

Phase IV ends: Heraclius and Shahrbaraz reach 
understanding at Arabissos 

Holy Sponge arrives in Constantinople, through 
efforts of Patrikios Niketas, son of Shahrbaraz, is 
exaltated with the Cross 

Holy Lance arrives in Constantinople, is venerated 
Heraclius accompanies fragment of the Cross to 
Jerusalem from Hierapolis for its reinstallation 
Word reaches Constantinople of Heraclius 
reinstallation of the Cross in Jerusalem 

Heraclius meets Nestorian Catholicos Ishoyahb III 
at Berrhoia/Aleppo 

Heraclius’ appointee Kyros assumes Patriarchate at 
Alexandria, Egypt 

Heraclius negotiates with Monophysite Patriarch 
Athanasios of Antioch at Hierapolis, Syria 
Heraclius supports negotiations with Armenian 
ecclesiastics at Theodosiopolis, some clerics agree to 
accept Chalcedon 

Forcible baptism of Jews in Africa, although its 
universal application uncertain 

Troubles among Arab tribes causes Heraclius to try 
to shift troops from Africa to defend Egypt, but 
their general Peter resists 

Muslim raiding intensifies in southern Palestine and 
east of the Dead Sea 

Byzantine defeat at Jäbiya-Yarmük 

Heraclius evacuates Syria, tries to regroup troops, 
stiffen Anatolian defenses 


637 
4 July 638 


September/October 638 


9 December 638 
20 December 638 
late 639 

640 


2640 or initial days of 641 
11 February 641 


20 April 641 
September 641 


28 November 641 
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Unsuccessful palace plot against Heraclius; purges 
Heraclius raises his son Heraklonas from Caesar to 
Augustus 

Proclamation of Monothelete doctrine in the 
Ekthesis 

Patriarch Sergios dies 

Pyrrhos selected as Patriarch of Constantinople 
Muslims begin to invade Egypt 

Heraclius summons and criticizes Patriarch Kyros 
for failure to defend Egypt against Muslims 
Heraclius orders sakellarios Philagrios to initiate new 
census 

Death of Heraclius 

Death of Heraclius Constantine 

Constans II raised to Augustus; Martina and her 
sons Heraklonas and David are deposed and 
mutilated soon thereafter 

Byzantine treaty surrenders Egypt to Muslims 
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